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ABSTRACT 

This article attempts to present an exhaustive, 
fully-documented discussion of recent and current work around the 
vorld on questions related to French/Dutch multilingual contact in 
Brussels. An attempt has been made to go beyond mere bibliographical 
listing to an evaluation of everything of importance written around 
this topic, primarily in the twentieth century but with particular 
emphasis on work accomplished since 1945. This review is divided into 
the following areas: censuses and statistics, linguistic make*up of 
Brussels, origin of the contact situation, linguistic aspects of the 
contact situation, lexical items, and the literary language. It is 
concluded that there is a lack of balance in the amount of scientific 
investigation conducted on the languages present; in particular, the 
amount of published work on the Flemish of the area is small. Gaps 
were also found in the areas of inquiry opened up by modern 
linguistics. Sixty-three works are cited in the bibliography. 
(Author/KH) 
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MULTILINGUAL CONTACTS IN BRUSSELS > 



Summary « 

This article attemj ts to present an exhaustive , fully-documented 
discussion of recent and current work around the world on questions 
rented to French/Dutch multilingual contact in Brussels. An attempt 
has been made to go beyond mere bibliographical Msting to an evaluation 
of everything of importance written around this topic, primarily in the 
* twentieth century but with particular emphasis on work accomplished 
since 1943. Only the literary exploitation of the two contact languages has 
been dealt with rather summarily as it is hoped to handle this aspect in a 
further paper elsewhere . 

Resume > 

Cet article tente de presenter une analyse exhaustive et document^e des 
recherches recentes et en cours entreprises dans le monde entier sur 
les questions ayant rapport avec le contact plurilingue francpas/n^erlandais 
a Bruxelles. On s*est efforce de ne pas limiter cet examen k une seule 
analyse bibliographique mais de donner une description complete de tout 
travail important effectue dons ce domairie depuis le debut du sieele, en 
insistant s\ .v les developpements intervenus depuis la deuxl^me guerre 
mondial© . Seul le domaine de I'exploltation litt^raire des deux langues en 
contact a ete traite de fagon superficielle; c:t aspect de la question fera 
I'objet d*un expos^ qui parailra ulterieurement. 



Introduction 



Any valid study of the contact situation in Brussels slio^ J 
oim, in so far as this is possible > to reveal the influences c ne 
one language upon the other as being a two way process. Diver- 
gency will inevitably appear as to the relative extents of the 
results of contact between two linguistic communities, just as the 
emphasis given to specific influences will be determined by the 
standpoint or source of enquiry in each particular domain of rele- 
vant interest. 

Given tho framev/ork in which this section on multilingual 
contact in Brussels is being presented , the starting point for dis- 
cussion will be the French language. This will inevitably colour 
what is to follow, limiting enquiry to that which can clearly be 
considered as having direct beaiing on the role and influence of 
that language on the sooio-cultural setting under investigation. 
But this does not imply that only the French language, or tho 
French-speaking community w?.ll be discussed; on the contrary, 
the influence of French on the other contact language, Dutch, and 
its relationship to the Dutch-spealdng community will also be 
dealt with , l ui to a much lesser extent. 

This Weighting in favour of the French-speaking community 
is not solely determined by the scope of this enquiry, however, 
but also by the widely disproportionate amount of scientific in- 
vestigation that has been undertaken with regard to the two 
languages present in Brussels . Some of the reasons for this 
unbalanced picturt* will appear more clearly from reading the 
different sub-sections that follow, but there are more general 
considerations which help to explain this situation. 

The first is a historical one, tied to the political implications 
of language usage in Belgium as a whole. Bound up with this is the 
more prt^tigious nature of the French language in the eyes of 
tmxy for so long, making it a more widespread, a more pertinent and 
a more useful field 6f investigation than its opposite, number. 

Connected with this historical argument is that of numbers . 
The fact tht^t French was for so long the vehicle of m<.st higher ins- 
truction and most intoUectual activity in Belgium has meant that 



until tins centuiy there have not been so many quaUfied specia- 
lists available (with the necessary inside information) to study the 
ofl'ecta of language contact in Belgium from the standpoint of the 
Dutch-spoaking community . 

The third major reason behind this Aack of balance is also tied 
to historical and numerical factors and stems from the greater 
amount of research carried out over a long perind of time on the 
French language in general, thereby providing more stimulus 
for the study of French in Belgium , enabling cross-comparison 
with the situation of French elsewhere, and providing information 
of a wide interest value. This is an external feature independent 
of any specific Belgian context, somewhat akin to the "most 
fa.bured naUon" concept of the economist, where the language of 
greater historical eiid international influence attracts more atten- 
tion than a language of less international significance , like Dutch . 

There is one further important reason behind the imbalance 
in sUid.es investigating the contact situaUon in Brussels , not 
totally (iivorced from the last point mentioned, and that is the 
clmm made frequently by Belgian linguists that a study of the penetra- 
tion of French into Flemish (Note J) in Brussels is of such great 
complexity tiiat they baulk at the immensitj' of the task. However, 
this would appear to be more of a non- linguist's way of arguing, 
tied up with the emotional and politically determined socio-Unguis- 
tic characteristics of Uie language situation in Belgium , rather lhan 
a reflection of fact. 

Of course it caiinot be denied that an enormous number of 
publications have oppeurcd over the pas'. 100 years dealing with 
ti-o contact situation in Brussels as seen from the standpoint of 
ono Of other of the linguistic groups present . But here extreme 
•"'iition must be taken in sifting through materials, since many 
•••.-.•olioations have been written by those who are directly involved 

iiomo of the tensions arising out of the contact situation and 
••• .ire, by their V017 nature, unUkoly to bo able to remain 
- i'li tial in tlioir obaovvations . Kven many 'sciontific' publications 




fall into this category. This is a possible explanation for the reluc- 
tance felt by some to undertake a particular piece of research as 
montibned earlier. 

*rhe situation has been succinctly stated in VERDOODT (1973, 
Preface) "Que de contrastes en ce domaine : contraste entre 1' 
importoncc v6cue du probldme et la valeur des Merits , entre le 
nombre des dcrits et la quality 

For indeed, one of the striking features about the linguistic 
scone in Belgium os a whole, and not just Brussels, is the rich 
potentiality of the terrain, as a source of linguistic enquiry , 
contrasted with tlie relative lack of interest from those engaged in the 
different branches of this areaof enquir This is not to deny the 
very valuable and plentiful work done, pardcularly on Flemish and 
Walloon dialectology, hut rather indicates astonishment at the 
fact that so much other fertile ground has been left unturned . 

It is hoped that the reader will bear this fact in mind as he 
reads through the sections that follow and wonders why so mony 
ai^eas of interest have not been further investigated, and at the 
same time why a relatively limited number of authors constantly 
reappear among the few reliable sources of Information. 

Mention has already been made of the complexity of the 
linguistic make-up of Brussels , so that orv attempt to unravel fact 
from fiction, to classify the linguistic forces present and their 
relative importance, is a delicate but necessary starting point for 
whoever wishes to examine Brussels as a linguistic entity. Only 
the indigenous (Belgian) language varieties wil! be considered 
since it is not felt that the foreign element , numerically impox tant 
though it may be, nas any deep significance for the specific 
linguistic make-up of Brussels. 
Censuses and Statistics . 

It is with groat caution that one should examine any works 
purporHng to describe the nature of the langungos present, and 
this for muriy reasons . The first is the difficulty of obtaining any reliable' 
statistical information, since there has been no question concerning 
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language in the decennial censuses since 1947, The language? 
questions were eliminated under political pressure because of 
claims of irrec^lntrities in the collection of census forms » of 
pressure on people to return forms in a particular language and 
the assumption that the census question took on the aspect of what 
language-group inhabitants wished to belong to rather than what 
languages they knew (MENS EN RUIMTE : 197S : 54) . Although 
consultation of census figures is not to be completely discarded 
(cf . below > Origin of the Contact Situation ) , it must be done with pru- 
dence. (For a (. ummary of the nature of the different linguistic censuses 
over a 100-year period » see MENS EN RUIMTE : 1973 : 46-53). 
Since the abolition of the language questions on census forms both 
major linguistic groups in contact have tried to use 'objective* 
criteria for discerning the relative strengths of their position. 
LINOEMANS ,Proeve van een objectieve talentelling in het 
Brusselse (1S51) , pointed out the defectr^ of the linguistic census 
from the Flemings' point of view » this group being the most 
vociferous in its rejection of the census findings » and produced 
rigures giving a much higher proportion of Flemish speakers than the 
official census (Note 2) . On uie French side statistics regularly appear 
in the press in order to indicate French speakers' numerical strength 
in Brussels based on the number of identity cards, marriages, recruits 
for military service , etc . . . that are registered in either language . 
However, the unsatisfactory nature of such infot.nation is only 
too evident, the language of official documents in no way neces^ 
sarily corresponding to a person's ability or i.iability to speak 
one or the other language, Nor do figures based on such calcu- 
lations indicate the number of bilinguals. A report published by 
the Institut de SocioHogie de I'Universite Libre de Bruxelles by 
VANDEREYCKEN, resulting from a questionnaire : Le problems 
linguistique et politique published in 1969, gave the Flemish 
speakers as 27.1 % and French speakers as 69.9 % (3.3 % neither 
Fl. or Fr.) . Both groups of persons questioned estimated tht 
Flemish presence ac being greater then the enquiiy proved. 
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leaving one to imagine that the Flemish group must be significant- 
ly dynamic to give this overestimation (Note 3) . This is not 
the. place to go into a detailed analysis of the accuracy of these 
figures, nor into the veiy strong criticism put forward in the 
Flemish press as to the acceptability of the findings. Suffice it 
to say that they do give a fairly recent picture of the relative 
strengths of the 2 major groups, as well as information concerning 
the socio-economic background and politico-Unguistlo attitudes. 

A second source of information on the divergent linguistic 
forces present in Brussels is in the writings by linguists and others 
describing the Belgian capital. But here too. great care must be taken 
not to accept classificatio is at face value, since often they ore at 
best imprecise and at worst completely inaccurate. This is in 
part due to their authors belonging to one or the other linguistic 
community in Belgium and thereby describing features as seen trom 
the standpoint of his community, or else to authors basing their 
description on commonly-held beliefs not always verified on thr 
spot . It is in this field that one most notices the influence of folk- 
linguistics as described by HOENIGSWALD ( A proposal for th*> 
Slud^FoIk-Linpuistics j 1966) leading authors (and even repu- 
table linguists) to accept as fact commonly-held beliefs about the 
linguistic make-up of Brussels. This can cause not only termino- 
logical confusion, but classificatory errors in the area concerned. 
For example, questions as to the classification of certain features 
are only valid if the criteria for categorization are sound . It is 
to be forgiven, if confusing, when folklorists talk of 'dialecte 
bruxollois'. 'patois bruxellois' or simply 'bruxellois' when 
classifying pecularities that have struck thcr . though it makes 
consultaUon of amateur dictionaries like QUiEVREUX's picHonngj- 
re du dialecte bru.vcllois almost impossible for anyone wiUiout 
previous knowledge of the area . It is to be regretted that 
linguists, like POHL. (1953) t«.:k of 'maroJUcn' (cf. below) without 
clearly circumscribtng what their understand by Uiis classifioation . 
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thereby loading to misroprcsentation in articles like 
Quond les kctjes tiennent le fou au quarticr des MaroUes (1953) . 
POHL is careful enough to present his findings under a geographic 
label, r wise precaution that provos his aw.ireness of the comple- 
xity Oi the situation but he unfortunately failr. to indicate that the 
features he describes are not specific only to the area he mentions. 
Of even greater consequence, however, is when such imprecise 
terms as 'patois bruxellois' or 'Brussels dialekt' are used in 
questionnaires such as that used in the opinion poll under the 
direction of VANLEREYCKEN (1969) . For how is a biUngua) to 
know what is suppo/?d to be covered by 'patois bruxellois' ? - 
is it thf. lowex -level French r^ften mistakenly considered as 
'MaroUien' , is it the Flemish dialect used in Brussels, or is it the 
mixed language that many inhabitants of Brussels imagine exists 
as typical of certain classes and certain areas ? 

Unless the categories are more clearly defined in question- 
naires the questionnaire is invalid, doubly so when one realises 
that such a large proportion of the indigenous population believes 
in categories that barely exist. This is'why it is of importance to 
conduct some research into language attitude in Brussels, trying 
to clari.y what types of languages the local population believes 
are present. 

To some extent, the types of language present have been 
classified, though without revealing to what extent the general 
public is aware of this reality, in the unpublished thesis by 
VEKEMANS (1963), taken up by BAETENS BEARDSMORE (1971a) 

What is revealed is a complex situation that neatly fits 
into tlie schema of possibilities theoretically expounded by 
FISHMAN in Pilingualism with nnd without diglossia : diglossia 
with and without bilingualism. 
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Category of Speaker 


Diglossia Bilingualism 


1. Indigenous Educated French 
Monoglot 


2. Indigenous Lower-Level French 
Monoglot 


(+) 


? Indigenous Bilingual 


+ + 


4. Indigenous Flemish Monoglot 


5. Flemish Immigrant 


+ + 


6 » Walloon Immigrant 





Table 1. 

The schematic representatton in Table 1 jjives a broad out- 
line of the socio-Unguistic make-up of Brussels which requires 
some comment. In a country such as Belgium the type of biUngua- 
lism one is likely to encounter is not a straightforward matter, 
even if one loaves aside the theoretical problem of trying to define 
bllinguaUsm (cf.BEZIERS L VAN OVERBEKE, Le Bllingu'sme. Es.ni rtn 
Definition et Guide BibUographique i 1968). POIlL's Billngulsmes 
(19G5) lists no less than 39 possible categories, mostly applicable 
to Brussels, including such notions as "biUnguisme horizontal, 
bilinguisme vertical , bilinguisme diagonal, biUnguisme symfitrique, 
biUnguisme nsymetriquo, biUnguisme etanche. bilinguisme tour- 
niquet, etc". However, FISHMAN's classification is broad enough 
to cover all possibiUtios wh'le at the same time precise enough 
to distinguish the major features . 

It can be seen from Table 1 that the indigenous monoglots , 
bo they educated French .«5peakers (1) or lower-level Flemish 



sr-^akers (4) (the eclucatecJ,Flemish monoglot is a rare occurrence 
in Brussels) both share the features of no diglossia and no bi- 
UnguaUsm. However, the French monoglots will ifso a H(igh) 
prestige language, while the Flemish monoglots, a diminishing 
and ageing sub-group, will use a L(ow) language in most of their 
activities (cf . FERGUSON : 1959) . 

Category (2) . the indigenous lower- level French monoglot. 
rnajr be diglos'iic (hence the (+)) if he uses a form of regional 
French marked by interference features in the more intimate 
aspects of his daily pursuits . reserving the H form of French 
for official aspects; on the other hand he may have only the ' 
regional form of French at his disposal for cll aspects of his 
activities, except those pertaining to auditory and written com- 
prehension of standard French. His nearest counterpart is the 
Walloon immigrant (6), who may or may not be a Walloon dialect- 
speaker in L situations, or else may or may not use a regional 
form of French of a Walloon variety distinct from Brussels 
regional French. 

Finally we have the Indigenous biUngual (3) whose charac- 
terisUcs ere similar to those of the Flemish immigrant (5) . Both 
fTiay use a Flemish dialect or standard southern Dutch in L 
circumstances, thio former will use French in H circumstances, 
•.he latter may use Dutch and/or French. 
!:illSuistrc,M pl^^ -up of Brussels. 

So far we have examined language use in Brussels, but 
order to have some real understanding of the city one needs 
look into the nature of the languages present and to relate 
•■■Kn.>.to the categories of speaker already mentioned. The following 
---•c(ion dtdcribes these languages although they are not listed 
■•••> any order of numerical importance. 

The cultivated French of monoglot intellectuals or educated 
•■MK'unls hus few traces of regional specificity to distinguish 
; '"^ ^^"^ other region of France, except Uiose features 

: form pnrt of the cultivated norm or 'bon usage' of the area - 
<!ivcrb'encics from 'normative French' that some would 
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prefer to call 'frangaia neutralist' (WARNANT : 1973; 102-113). 
This particular form is the easiest to distinguish by the very redu- 
ced naturo of its specificity, end can best be discovered by con** 
suiting the monumental thesis by J. POHL T6moignages sur le 
lexique des parlers frangais de Belgique (unpublislied doctoral thesis 
U.L.B. : 1950: 16 vol.) or in the more condensed published work, 
Temoignages sur la syntaxe du verbe dans quelques parlers 
fvan<^ais de Belgique ( 1962). 

Although these two works are not restricted to the Brussels 
area of Belgium alone » nor to the type of French here under dis- 
cussion, a large portion is devoted to the French of educated 
inhabitants of Brussels (no diglossia - no bilingualism except for 
educated bilinguals) . 

The more marked regional French of monoglots whose 
occupation or socia) activities lead them to contacts with 
bilinguals shows a bilingually narked variety of French . 
where 'standards' are fixed by criteria determining the speech 
of the largest number of speakers in ine area. This category of 
speaker may well be the most important at the moment, being 
made up of a large percentage of first and second generation 
monoglot French speakers. No detailed study has been made of 
the language of this large mass of speakers as a group, though 
frequent reference is made to its features in both works of 
POHL al»»eady mentioned, and in B^ETENS BEARDSMORE (1971 a) . 

The nature o! *iiis French may well, at the extreme lower 
end, differ very little from that of the ir.ajority of bilinguals , 
where the influence of Flemish interference features is clear. 
Tr -w significance of tliis Flemish element in the French of bilinguals 
can be accounted for by the fact that tlie vast majoritj' of bilingual 
speakers are from some non-French speaking milieu of origin. It is 
a widely accepted fact that very few originally French-speaking 
monoglots become bilingual or acquire very much more than a 
superficial passive knowledge of the second language.) 
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It is the speech of the bilingual speakers that attracts the 
gn^eatost attention, since theirs are the languages most markedly 
aft'ected by interference features and tlieirs are the languages most 
characteristic of Brussels . The way each language is affected is 
not the same however, nor is the extent to which each language 
is affected the same for all types of bilingual included under this 
classification. Some speakers will have one dorrinant language » 
others I the other; some will manage to keep one of the two relatively 
free from interference features, others less so« The nature of 
their particular form of French and Flemish will depend on many 
factors, including age group, social and educational level, work 
or residential situation » family connections and so on . 

For example » the educated Flemish bilingual with a university 
degree might speak excellent French tainted only sporadically with 
interference phenomena that might* well be attributable to the 
nature of the regional French used all around him rather than to 
direct interference from his own knowledge of Dutch or a Flemish 
dialect, although originally ol course, many of th'e regional French 
traits can be traced back to interference . His Dutch too will differ 
from that used in the Netherlands because of the French influence 
in all southern Dutch , but may not necessarily do so because 
of direct contact with French. 

On the other hand, the likelihood that interference is not 
due tb-direct contact is much smaller if we move down the social 
scale to the midcle and worklng-^class bilingual. Here there is 
a very marked divergence from the standard French of France 
or tliG standard Dutch of Holland , where the characteristics 
are specifically •brUKellois' in the local variants of both languages. 
The astonishing facility with which bilinguals from this category 
operate 'code switching* in certain poorer areas of tlie city has 
induced some writers to believe that o now hybrid language has 
been formed that is neither French or Flemish (Franflamnnd : 
JOnS) . But upon closer exaniinalion it is clear tliat the two 
l in{;un(;'cs spoken by this catc[tot^y of biliiigual do not differ 




substantially in kind from what is to be notod elsewhere, though 
rapid code-switching and greater frequency of interference pheno- 
-mena have led to the uninformed myth of the hybrid language (cf . 
VEKEMANS : 1983; BAETBNS BEARDSMORE : 1971 a : 53).' 

The local variety of Dutch is used by the uiiiUngual Flemish 
speakers , a group made up mainly of older people born in the 
more humble areai, of tlie city or else of newly-arrived city- 
dweUers from the Flemish region of the country. This group is not 
significantly large and many of the younger monoglots soon 
acquire French due to the pressures they undergo trom the 
numerically dominant group. Most of the older generation mcnoglot 
Flemish speakers will use the local variety of Brabant Flemish, 
strongly marked by French features, particularly lexlcologic, 
whilst the younger immigrants might speak any of a variety of 
Flemish dialects or standard southern Dutch. 

The French of the Walloon immigrants from different parts 
of southern Belgium is relatively unimportant for the linguistic 
specificity of Brussels. Many spealters are either in possession 
.of a neutraUsed form of standard Belgian French, or else are 
speakers of one of the Walloon, Rouchi or Gaumais dialects, with 
a region^ French superimposed. They are generally assimilated 
into the French-speaking community without any problem and 
apart from in a few cultural organisaUons , do not often manifest 
themselves a» a distinct group. 

Apart from the above-mentioned UnguiaUc categories, any 
description of the Belgian capital must make some mention of the 
languages and speech groups that go to form part of the 'folk- 
linguisties' of the inhabitants. 

Quite often one can come across references to 'marollien', 
which is believed by many to be a special mixture of popular 
French auJ popular Flemish, and spoken by the inhabitants of a 
smaU area of the centre of the capital . POIIL, in Quand les 
Ketjes ticnnent le fou au quartier des Marolln-^ ejiplains the 
diversity of opinion that exists as to the nf turc- of the speech of 
this area, and himself falls into the trap of sayings 
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"Et pourtant, lo marolUen, chose excepUonnelle , 
sinon unique, est une langue double. II n'estpas 
d vrai dire, entre le germanique et le roman, 
11 est k la fols I'un et I'autie." 

And yet it is difficult to distinguish anything about the 
language of this area, except the odd lexical item, ^vhich is different 
from the language of a bilingual speaker of similar social background and 
similar bilingual contacts elsewhere in the city. Quantitatively one 
might come across some features more regularly, but the nature of the 
language spoken by the inhabitants of the Marolles does not show 
any significant qualitative difference. 

A second source of confusion lies in the frequent references 
to 'bargoens' or 'bargoensch' found in some writers on 
Brussels. There is a certain mythqlogy not only as to the exis- 
tence of 'bargoensch' but also surrounding its significance. 
Like 'maroUien'.' bargoensch' is believed by many to have left 
traces in tlto speech of the inhabitants of the Marolles . and yet 
there is very little evidence to justify this claim today. Original- 
ly 'bargoensch' was a kind of thieves' slang as used In The 
Netherlands and Dutch-speaking Belgium, basically Dutch in its 
morpho-syntactic structure . but containing elements of Hebrew . 
German. Spanish and Latin (cf. QUIEVREUX. Bruxelles. Notre 
Ca^itale : 1958 : 212-213; TEmUNCK; Woordenboek van 
Bargoensch ; 1866). 

The etymology of this word is not clear (DE VRIES . 
Nede rlands Etymologisch WoordRnhook .. 1963) but the'histori- 
cal associations of Brussels with the Dukes of Burgundy has 
led some to think that it indicates Burgundian influences . POHL 
has a curious article in Vie et Longage : 10 ; 1953. 526-528 
'^"""''^ P" nmot bruxe llois h la sauce "bourguipnonn e" which 
refers to 'bargoens • as being at the origin of many of his terms . but 
the title is very confusing when one realises how little connection 
there is between Burgundy and 'bargoens-'. Similarly. MAZEHEEL, 
?iliH!liJIQj^ ;mloor van hot Brus^iclsdi Diolect ; 1931 : 13) 
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gives an example of 'bargoensch' which » on analysis » would 
appear to bo nothing more than lower- level regional French with 
strong Flcmi.ih lexical interference. 

• Traces of 'bargoensch* can be found in Brussels French i 
particularly in schoolboy slang; words like tof, *chic, beaui 
^patanr; mnf, 'fou, cingleS probably have some connection with 
*bargoendch* , but in fact belong more to the local Flemish dialect 
from which they have been borrowed into French. 

A third myth to perpetuate itself widely in Brussels is that 
the period of Spanish occupation in Belgium's history has left • 
deep traces on the language of the capital. Fortunately this 
popular myth has not been taken up by the linguists without 
careful investigation, and only two items regularly encountered 
in Brussels French are generally accepted as of proven Spanish 
origin, 'amigo* prison (of. DEROY, L'emprunt linguistique , 
1958 : 197) and 'faire schampavie' s'esquiver (GUAULS, 
pe etymologic van schampavie , 1929). 

Origin of the Contact situation . 

Perhaps at this stage some historical explanation is called 
for as to how the language contact situation arose. This is one 
field where few polemics seem to exist. 

Although there is no certain explanation of the origin of the 
language frontier that runs across Belgium in a line from Hast 
to West (STENGERS , Les origines de la fronticrc lingitistique 
en Bolgique> ou de la le{?itlmite dc I'hypoth^se histortque i 
1959} its position and its relationship to Brussels is fairly clear « 
One of the early important wor'ks on this question, KURTIPS 
Lo fronti&re linguistiquo en Bclgique et dnns Ic Ngrd de la 
Franc o , (1895-1897) tried to show how the language border 
followed the lines of the 'foret chnrbonni^re' , or else that it was 
parallel to tlie line of Uommi fortifications along an axis Boulogne - 
Bavai - Cologne » This theoiy has been colled into question in its 
details by JRAYE (1054) , and it is now clear that the forest iht\i was 
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ori^ntaiy supposed to separate the two language communities in 
fact ran along a north-south axis and did not correspond to the 
present border. Neither did the line of Roman fortifications offer 
any clear explanation since they clearly ran north of what is 
today the language boundary and there is no reason to suspect 
a substantial shift southwards to the present position. DRAYE 
explaim. the frontier as a reflection of population density, the 
northern region containing large masses of Germanic speakers, 
the southern containing far less Germanic speakers who were 
absorbed into the Romance-speaking indigenous population of 
greater numerical density . A recent reflection of the nature of 
this linguistic border has been published by MENS EN RUIMTE, 
Taalgrensonderzoek in BoUrie (1973) , where a detailed sociological 
and Unguistic study has been made of two contiguous villages on 
eiUier side of the border . 

For Brussels itself, which lies 15 Km. north of the language 
border, forming an island surrounded by officially Flemish- 
spoaklng territory (though in fact containing suburbs with large 
groups of French-speaking inhabitants, originally from the 
capital) , tiicre is clear documentary evidence of French irom the 
13th century onwards ( DES CRESSONKIERES , Essai sur la 
aMgstio n des lantrues dens I'histoire de" Belc^icjue : 1919 • 
CiKAUI.S: 19.39; COOSEAIANS : 1952: 1952; DENECKERE : 1954). French 
appears to have slowly expanded by filtering down from the court, 
the upper classes and through the middle classes until it became widespread 
amongst large sections of the working-class population in the nineteenth 
mid twentieth centuries. The role of French in Brussels in the sixteenth 
'•I'Dtuty among more moclcst sections of the population, limited thouch 
it VMS , has boon commented on by VAN DEN BRUWAENE, Dopuis guand 
porlg-t-on Ic francais A Bruxellos. (1972), while an eighteenth 
^'•iitury tract by VERLOOY, a lawyer, shows what inroads French had 
'i"K!o in the capital by the J780's, whore ho estimates that one fifth of the 
pt'puliii.on .^ipoke French. However, the greatest progress was made after 




the foundation of the independent kingdom of Belgium in 1830, 
when a very rapid decline in the number of Flemish speakers can 
be noted (AELVOET, Honderdvijfcntwintigjaar verfransing in 
de agglomeratie en hct arrondissement Brussel 18.30 - 1955 : 
1957). A noticeable fact from this study is that not a single 
commune in Brussels had a majority of French speakers in 1830, 
while by 1947 not a single commune was without a French- 
speaking 'majority , (KRUITHOF, De samenstelling van de 
Brusselse bevolking in 1842 ; 1956), 

From all the studies devoted to the progression of French 
in Brussels throughout the ages it is quite clear that, apart from 
during the period of French occupation, 1792-1814, the language 
gained ground without overt pressure or coercion but by a 
process of socio-economic pressiu*^ in which the most powerful 
social group becomes the linguistic reference group for all the 
others, (VAN HAEGENDOREN, Belgium and its double language 
boundary : 1970) , For a histoay of the progress of French seen 
from a Flemish extremist viewpoint, see HEMAIERECHTS , Het 
Triest van hot Noorden : 1964) . In this respect the role of 
French has been no different in Brussels than it has in any of 
the other large Flemish cities like Antwerp or Ghent, but the 
extent to which French spread among the whole population was 
much greater and more permanent, in a capital dominated in the 
past by a French speaking elite . than in the provincial Flemish 
cities. Moreover, recent language laws (1963) have caused the 
influence of French to decline in the Flemish cities, where they 
have had little effect on the administratively bilingual capital 
w .th a de facto French predcininance . But the extent of the 
Flemish element in Brussels must not be underestimated if one 
wishes to obtain a real understanding of the nature of Brussels 
French. Similarly, the historical progression of French in the 
capital must be taken into account when examining tlie nature 
of Brussels Flemish/' 

The long histoiy of a predominantly Flemish-speaking 
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capital, the fact that until recently the French-speaker has 
mainly been the final stage of a process of language shift from a 
Flemish monoglot stage , through a bilingual one , to that of a 
French monoglot, and the continued presence of Flemish speakers 
in Brussels (whose ranks are doily swelled by commuters) means 
that the two languages show clear and permanent features that 
result from cdntact. 

Linguistic aspects of the contact situation * 

The visitor to Brussels will immediately be struck by the 
difference in quality in the pronunciation of most French-speakers 
he comes across, if compared with a Frenchman speaking standard 
French. However, it would be unwise to make too-sweeping 
generalisations in tliis respect since there are many educated 
French monoglot speakers who would be very difficult to dis- 
tinguish in their pronunciation from a similar category of speaker 
south of the Belgian border* 

Nevertheless there are certain overall features which 
might typify the educated French-speakev {n Belgium in general . 
These phonological and phonetic features (along with many others) , could 
be classified under what WARNANT, for want of a better term, calls 
•francais neutralise*, which is to be distinguished from the non-linguistic 
concept of 'bon usage* as well as from that of 'frangais regional* , and 
which is made up of : 

"une tres grande par tie des traits qu'on trouve 

dans le frangais central; il comprendrfdt aussi 

des traits non communs, coux qui sent utilises 

par lo plus grand nombre des loculeurs, c'est- 

li-dire encore, prcsquc toujours, des traits du 

frnncais central'* (1973 : 107). 
Moreover, this *'francQis neutralise'* would be s 

"constitue de tous Ics traits communs aux divers 

dtalcctes du frangais" and "dont le dialccle central, 

couramment ducrit par lea linguistes frangais, 
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constitue le fonclemcnt" (109). 

Thrj features which would perhaps best fit into this description 
of the speech of many of these cultivated speakers in the Brussels 
context would be a cnrtoin archaism ^n the distinction of certain 
phonemes (e.g. the maintenance of thef/oLdistinction in 
•brinV'brunO , a slower rate of delivery , and a certain 
lengthening of vowels (POHL : 1950 : 1,73) (Note 4). 

More interesting for the study of Brussels, however, are 
those specific features which enable one to distinguish a 
•frangais regional* and which help to : 

"faire apparaxtre le frangais pratiqu6 dans la region com- 

me une varitJtd entiSrement diffiSrente du frangais du 

•bon usage*." (WARNANT : 113). 

Here we will be dealing with elements that arise out of 
the contact situation, features introduced into French by the 
presence of Flemish, either in ita dialect form or in its standar- 
dised southern Dutch form. Thr^ situation results in the intro- 
duction of stress and intonation features of Flemish as well 
as characteristic deviations in the articulation of vowels and 
consonants, in part caused by the stress pattern . 

The overall picture is one of •centralisation* of the 
vowel system, tending towards the position of schwa, particu- 
larly in unstressed postion. This leads to a collapse of the 
disUncUon between /e/ and /t/,a'^ in •t^ldphone* ( 'kU^fon ] 
Note how the blurring is determined by pronounced strong stress 
typical of Flemish. This process of centralisation can even go so for 
to coincide with tlie schwa» as in •culotte*[kPl3t] . 

Schematically this tendency may be represented as 

follows ; 
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Vowel8 in Brussels French 




Contrallsino tendencies of non-acconluoied vov/els 





Coupled with this centralising tendency is a tendency 
to diphthongrisation of vowels, particularly under the effects of 
strong s.ress/ir/hich is more accentuated in Brussels than elsewhere, 
differentiating stressed from unstressed syllables more markedly. 
Not only are stressed syllables more noticeably differentiated, 
but increased intensity of the stress can also lead to diphthon- 
gisation, particularly in final open syllables. The /e/ phoneme 
is the most characteristic to undergo this process, as with 
•publicity* [pybljsyt£i] •chercher'tSip'jt'} 
Other vowels to exhibit similar tendencies are /i/>/lVi e.g. 
•Paris' [parrij; /o/>/o^/; 'beau* [bo**]; /ce/>/GBV, •jeu'I^et^]; 
lll>IV h 'craie' [kre^ ]. 

Accentuated strong stress also causes the loss of certain 
vowels, as with words like 'serrure* [sryr] ; 'pi'ocureur' 
[pr^kroer]. ' j 

The consonant system comes equally strongly under the 
influence of the contact Germanic language, noticeably in the I 
general tendency to replace voiced consonants , particularly in 
final position, by their unvoiced counterpart. This leads to 
•reserve* :[res£rf J; •viande' ffjat] ; 'linge' [ll[]; etc. (Note that 
in generative phonology this de voicing of final consonant is consi- 
dered a natural rule; SCHANE : 1972 : 210) . Even in internal 
position there is a characteristic change in quality, which WIND, 
Nederlandse-Franse Taalcontacten . (1960 t 2) attributes to 
assimilation by inertia, that is whera the second consonant is 
assimilated to the first (e.g. •echevin'[e.^fi ]) , instead of the more 
usual procoss in French of assimilation by anticipation, •medecin' 
Imetst], (Note 5), 

Not only do we come across cases of redistribution in the 
phonological system of Brussels French, as quoted above, but 
also the introduction of allophonc* foreign to standard Freiich but 
familiar to the Dutch phonological system , This is particularly noticeable 
with "r* sounds, which may be trilled, uvular or a uvular trill with 
pronounced friction as described by GROOTAERS » Het Nedcrlands 
s ubstraat van het Brusscls-Frnns klanksystecm > (1953: 40) , Similarly, t 
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•r sound has two allophones, 'clear' fl] , as in standard French 
and a 'dark' , or velarisedf^ J , often come across after a back 
vowel - -local' [lakaf]. The third most characteristic consonant 
allophone is the Dutch variety of 'g'f yj , which can be met with 
at the same time as /g/, •organise'(jiya nizti] 5 'magasin' 
[may a z t] . However , this velar fricative may ofton only be met 
with sporadically . 

The ibove features are only a few of the mere characteris- 
tic ones that exist in Brussels French . Others , particularly those 
connected with consonant clusters, with assimilation, dissimilation, 
or liaison, are not of a nature to differ very much from features 
typical to popular French elsewhere, including thosa commented 
on by MARTINET, in La prononciation du francais contpmp n.,,-. 
(1945). However, one feature more specific to popular Brussels 
French, is the spUtting of a consonant cluster, when an intercalary 
/a/ is introduced to separate two final consonants, particularly 
cons + III , /r/ + cons rendering 'artic.\e'[ artj kal] . 
'ferme' ( ft ram]. This feature can be directly attributed to 
Flemish influence, where words like melk 'milk' are rendered as 
|mtlak]. Moreover, such renderirtgs in French tend to be heard 
only in the mouths of bilinguals speaking strongly under the 
influence of their Flemish dialect, as is the case with most of the 
consonant varieties mentioned above, whereas the comments 
illustrattng some of the vowel sounds are more likely to be lieard 
from other categories of speakers. 

Although vei-j' Uttle investigation has gone on into the 
suprn-segmontol features of Brussels French, apart from an 
outline in BAETENS BEARDS.MORE, (1973 a : 99-108) and odd 
ivfcroncus here and there in other works on the language of the 
ntva, it would not be without interest to see to what extent 
Moniish intonation patterns influence Brussels French. Wc have 
"'r.-ady seen how vowel quaUty can be affected under the effects 
■ r -^irong-stress. Both the shift in position and intensity of the 
str>.,ig stress as wcl! ns the diphthongisation bring about the 
''• - '■•"bio change in Uic melodic curve of a Brussels Frotich 
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sentence, but there are other noticeable intonation features not 
so easy to explain* One of these is a tendency to accentuate the 
verbp and particularly the auxiliary verb, so as to produce a 
melodic curve completely alien to standard French . In certain 
cases there is an apparent overlap with the translated Flemish 
equivalent, as v/hen 'dire' is stressed in a sentence like ; 

"Mais il faut pas dire ga!" (Maar gij mogt dat niet 

zcggen) , 
but in other cases , as with 

"Nous sommes done arrives la" 
this does not appear to take place. Only a detailed investigation 
of the stress and intonation patterns of the two languages involved 
would enable one to find out to what extent the French melodic 
curve is influenced by Flemish and whether such intonation 
marks follow any regular pattern, or are merely sporadic • 

As far as investigation of the influence of French on the 
Flemish of Brussels is concerned, very little work has been 
accomplished* VAN LOEY, Les Probl&mes du Bilinguisme en 
Belgique . (19L8 ? 299) makes the claim that, 

"& I'inverse de ce qui s^observe dans le frangais 

de Belgique , la syntaii:e ei la b.ase d •articulation 

des patois flamands sont rostes intacts"* 
Although this aCfirmation may well have some general validity 
it seems somewhat difficult to.believe that the massive and 
prolonged contact with French in Brussels has, by some mys- 
terious process , failed to leave any traces in the Flemish of the 
capital* One is led to wonder whether tho use of a characteristic 
uvular trill in Brussels Flemish, very different from 
the trilled "r^ of the Flemish dialects surrounding tlie capital, 
has not arisen due to contact with French . A similar question 
might be asked about the use of /y/ instead of Dutch / a / in 
words like •bus^ [bysj.^kus^ [kysji although in a paper 
entitled jBruxelles et sa ragion a u point de vuo linguistique > 
1934, VAN LOEY clearly relates /y/ of Brussels riemish to its 
western Germanic origins, with *au^ giving /y/, as in /l^pa/-lopen 
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(Cf . p . 5) . However , the /y/ of 'lopen' is not the same as the 
/a/ of 'bus'. 

The only detailed description of Flemish in Brussels is by 
MAZEREEL. Klank en Vormle er van het nm.selsch Dialect . 
(1931) and this work is singularly lacking in references to pos- 
sible French features in the Flemish dialect described. 

On the morphological plane it would seem that -ooth 
languages have resisted infiltration from the contact language 
fairly well. French has. nevertheless, accepted the Flemish diminutive 
suffixes .-Jie , :io . ^<e . as a fairly free productive morpheme whose 
frequency is determined by sociocullural factors, although 
proper names, e.g. Fintje (petite Josephine). Louiske (petite 
Louise) . may be come across at all levels of speaker. 'Chouke' 
(mon chou, ma cherie) or 'mademoiselleke' tend to belong to 
speech of the lower level social group. 

Certain literary authors exploiting Brussels French 
give examples of verbs to which the Flemish prefix 'ver-' has 
b«en added, as with 'verexpliquer' D'OSTA. (Les Garnets de 
Jcf Kaj^ i 18) . though it has been difficult to verify whether 
this form is ,.sed in speech - (the local Flemish dialect does have 
'voroxpli];eren' so the form is not to be totally dismissed as 
"iiprobable in French) . 

However, it is at the syntactic level that the most noti- 
e.'«b!« interference features have been documented, frequently 

the numerous cacologies e.g. HAHoE ct al. . Chasso aux 
■l.i/uM«mc-s . 1971) produced by well-intentioned but sometimes 
•••'^n',mc!oU purists. Leaving this aside, there is considerable 
'v'';:l>!.« documentation, the most noteworthy being POHL's 
thesis . and his more condensed work published 
The titles of thesp two works hide their encyclopaedic 
•■ firico they go far boyond the morphology. 
'■ and romantics of the verb catogoi7 they claim to 
•••-'c: tisoy (ilso provide useful information for cross- 
: ' v.-itl, U;c fVonch of otlior regions of DolBiurn and 

tendency to cla.sMfy cortain features as archaisms. 
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regionalisms or as spontaneous developments within the French 
language, rather than as Flemish interference features, is not 
always convincmg. This is illustrated in Flandricismes et phrase 
francaise spontanee (1959) , where POHL gives illustrations 
of 'phrases disloquees' of the type about-sujet-verbe (ga je 
connais) existing in Belgium, Brittany, the Midi, Algeria and 
Haiti, inferring tlaat such constructions are not necessarily 
Flandricisms in Belgium, Although such a utandpoiiii is an interes- 
ting one it would seem to be contradicted by the considerable 
evidence of other writers on Belgian French. 

Very convincing evidence as to the Flemish origin of 
such constructions is presented in the unpublished undergradua- 
te dissertation produced for the University of Louvain by 
VEKEMANS , t)e invloed van de Brussels-Vlaamse volkstaal op 
de Brussels-Ftanse volkstaal (1963) . This work concentrates 
on the spoken language and reveals in a clear and incontestable 
manner how many (though not all) of tiie major syntactic 
pecularities of Brussels French arise out of tne contact situation • 
Many of Vekeman's analyses have been taken up in the more 
accessible Le frangais regional de Bruxellcs , by BAETENS 
BEARDSMORE (1971). Both of these studies note particularly how 
the French preposition system becomes modified in accordance 
with the local Flemish usage; "les moucttes sent venues tnanger 
sur notre main" , "il apprond pour ^tre ouvrier" , "vos enfants 
sent dans de bonnes mains", "vous discutcz toujours centre 
les pauvres et centre les riches vous ne dites rien" , all reflecting 
the local usaga of 'op' voor' , 'in' , Uegen' . Even more striking 
are the examples where prepositions function in tlie same way as sepa- 
rable verbal particles in a manner completely alien to standard French, 
but in exar.t agreement v/ith Brussels Flemish , giving "maintenant elle a 
plus pcrponne pour parler flamand avec" (meespreken) , "va cherchor la 
bouteiUe dehors" (i.e. va trouver la bouteille dans la cave - 
uithttlen) ,"tu dois tout payer cn bas" (i.e. rembourscr - 
albctalen) , "mettcz cinq francs tout pres" (i.e. ajoutez cinq 
francs -bijlcggen), etc, 
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It can be seen from these few examples how the verb system 



is affected, with the replacement of standard French verbs by 
nev; compound forms and a rearrangement of word order. The 
use of the auxiliaries 'avoir' and 'etre' is completely reorganised 
to coincide with the dialectal use of the Flemish auxiliaries 'hebben' 
and 'zijn', producing "j'ai reste lit", "nous avons sorti", "j*ai 
touibe malade", "je m'ai toujours rappele", and other verbs are 
used as auxiliaries , like 'rester' » e .g. "je ne poux pas rester 
d6m6nager (continuer k demenager)". Tense use is sometimes 
collapsed so that blurring can ensue between present and future 
(as m the French of France, though the nature of its incidence in 
Brussels would seem to indicate interference origins) and between 
present and past tense forms . 

In Brussels, as with popular French ip France, the 
BUbjunctive mood undergoes considerable simplification, even 
disappearing completely as a distinct form in the speech of 
people strongly influenced by Dutch or Flemish . Although arguments 
could be put forward that this disappearance of the subjunctive 
forms is a developmant internal to French it is highly probable 
tliat the tendency is reinforced by the presence of tlio Dutch 
modal usage with particular categories of speaker. A similar case 
can be put for explaining the use of the conditional after 'si' 
("s'il n'y auroit pas d'ennuis k cause du flamand, on aurait 
tous t.v.") , another feature to be found in the popular French 
of France . 

It would be vain to tr> and giv6 even an overview of all 
the syntactic peculiarities of Brussels French due to contact 
with Flemish; the confusion between adjecti*. es and nouns (je suis 
une embotante) , the confusion between 'tu/vous' in the personal 
pronouns, the very typical use of demonstrative 'ga' (ga n'est 
pas potit; ga sent des remises) , the position of adverbe (t'es 
beau asses:) , the use of adverbs as c hevillcs (laissez 

Ifi porto seulcment ouvcrte. va seuloment faire ca) . Detailed information about 
tiujiiG, and many more charactcrislics, can be gathered from the 
rnujor sources quoted above. 

An intoresting field of investigation in Uic Brussels contact situation. 





where further light can be shed on tha bnrrowlng proceBses between 
languages in general, is that of tlie gender attributed to loanwords. In 
A Gender Problem in a Language Contact Situation (1971) , 
BAHTENS BEAROSMORE investigates the distribution of gender 
patterns among loanwords in Brussels French , arriving at 
conclusions which ^. ould appear to modify WEINREICH's claim 
(Languages in Contact , 1968 : 46) that choice of gender does 
not depend on the structures of the languages in contact, but 
rather on individual psychological and socio-cultural factors 
prevailing in the contact situation . Although WEINREICH is 
partly right in that the attribution of gender is determined by the 
general level of acculturation and the socio-cultural background 
of the speolcer , it also seems clear that these factors in turn 
detex'mine whether it is the source language or the receiving 
language which is of primary importance in determining gender. 
Table 3 represents these tendencies diagrammaticaUy. 

Lexis 

It has been said (BRUN , Les parlers r6gionaux , 1946 : 
138) that regional language best manifests its originality through 
its vocabulary , and this may well be true in many cases . 
However, it would be unwise to accept this observation without 
reflection, sinoe although the non- linguist might be struck by 
the frequen^:« of lexical items that appear specific to a region, 
this frequency might well hide their limited range. It is felt that 
this is possibly the case v;ith Brussels French (though not 
with Brussels Flemish) , where a relatively small number of 
regional lexical items appear with great frequency . The above 
observations might be called into question if one perchance comes 
across certain dictionaries or vocabulary hsts claiming to reflect 
the lexical richness of Brussels French , or if one reads somo 
of the literature purporting to reflect the regional language. 
But unfortunately, drawing up ^picturesque* vocabulaiy lists, 
and giving free rein *to the imagination in literary creation, 
although popular activities, can load to regrettable distortions 
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as well as add fUel to the fir of folklinguistics alluded to earlier. 

Caution should also be exercised in the consultation of 
vocabulary lists » so as to determine what they are supposed to refle 
and at what period in the evolution of the regional language they 
were established • For example, a descriptive work appearing in 
1926 by HENNING , Die franzosische Sprache im Munde der 
Belgier und die MaroUenmundart Brussels , although extremely 
useful for the origin of certain terms, does not indicate how. when 
and where many of them are used , or to what extent they are 
archaic or living. Confusion about the notion of the •Marolles* i 
(cf . above) does not help in the v'Jonsultatlon of such word lists, , 
altough HENNIG himself was circumspect enough to question the 
continued existence of a speech form specific to a limited area 
c f Brussels. 

In 1937 a Dutch scholar , WIND in Contributions neerlandal- 
ses au vocabulaire du francais bel^e produced a further list of 
lexical items peculiar to Brussels French, and a comparison of this 
list with, earlier ones (e.g. COUROUBLE, Notre langue , 1900 i 
t)E KELtrn, Le francais de Bruxellcs , 1910) reveals a certain 
evolution towards greater conformity with 'francais neutrolisd* . 
A comparison with even more recent lists, (e.g. VAN HOOF, 
La Langue frangaise en Delglque ; 1959) will, however, reveal 
a remarkable stability in the lexical items considered typical 
of Brussels (and to some extent, Belgian French) . Analysis 
reveals that many of these terms are reflections of different 
historical, socio-economic and political institutions, or else are 
tlic type of archaism that might be come across in any provincial 
city of France (aubette, cndeans , perdurer) . Other peoularities 
fall into the domain of specialised sub-culture languages 
(cf. POHL, Les sobriquets scolaires en Bclgique ; 1946) and 
are only incidentally connected with the longuagos-in- contact 
situation . 

ObviovKsly the contact situation has produced some 
interesting lo^;ical features, though a definitive list of these 
terms which form part and parcel of everyday French speech 
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is almost impossible to draw up, ^iven the ever-shifting socio- 
linff-aistic scene in such a populous capital. The difficulty in drawing 
u;. such a Ust arises from the problem of defining one's field of 
investigation (a problem to be met with in any contact situation) 
Should any term be included that is borrowed from the contact situa- 
tion, bo it only a once and for all borrov.ing ? Should those terms that 
may be understood by the monoglot population, though hardly ever 
or never . used . be included ? Should every term to be found in 
printed matter ftom the region be listed, or only those that can be 
guaranteed as forming a constant part of the active vocabulary of the 
majority of speakers ? All these standpoints have been used by 
different authors . even if not explicitly; this lack of definition 
makes consultation of dictionaries like QUIEVREUX's Dictionnaire 
du dialecte bruxellois . (1965) . an extremely hazardous undertaking 
As has been pointed out by BAETENS BEARDSMORE. in Quelques 
considerations sur le "Dictionnn^ re du dialects hruxellois" de 
M. Louis Quievreu x, (1967). unless one is already well acquainted 
with Brussels . there is no*way of knowing to which of the two 
major languages any of the entries refer. Moreover this dictionary 
gives on extraordinarily large number cf Spanish etymologies . even 
though this goes counter to the clear argumentation put forward by 
HERBILLON. in Elements espa^Tiols en wallon et dans le fronr^ai. 
do3 oncions Pavs-H«.s (igei) . ironically enough . and in spite of 
Its French title. QUIE>mEUX's dictionary does provide a lot of 
information about the peculiarities of the local Flemish dialect, 
though it could in no way be consic ored a work of scientific value 
Its merit lies more in its usefulness as a starting point for further 
mvesUgation than as a tool for serious linguistic study. 

For the more reliiible sources one should turn to the 
•sorios of arHcles written by GRAULS. between 1932 and 1936. 
the fir«t of which is Ecn_uits(a pjo naar het Wnlchl«nH . (i932) . 
and where word migrations between French. Flemish and Wallon 
"'•c oarofuUy traced micl commented upon, as for cxmnplo the 
pijcctive -fla. or 'flawo- used in Brussels with the meaning 'mou. 
"■■fvussant. fade', present in Wallon in 'dos flawos djambes' and 
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in Flumish as*flauwe beene* (p . 275) . Further information of this 
noturd can be found in the same author's Quelques etnprunts entre 
patois flanio ^ ds et wQllons » (1924) , where* for example, the 
etymology of the Brussels French 'escramouilles* is clearly traced 
back to the French 'escarbilles' via the Flemish 'schrabhoelie^ or 
'schramuUe* [s;^rAmAld] , with the Wallon equivalent 'scrabies' 
(p. 53) . The most exhaustive compilation of lexical peculiarities is 
in POHL*s doctoral thesis (1950) , where every term come across, 
in the specialised or popular literature, is annotated and (where 
possible) commented upon. Unfortunately, it is not always clear 
whether all tlie terms listed are actually used by the indigenous 
population, or merely known to some sections of it, but cross- 
reference with BAETENS BEARDSAIORE, (1971a) , should clarify 
this point. Consultation of these two works-reveals that 8t>eci£Ic 
semantic areas are fairly well endowed with regionalisms, 
particularly those connected with food and drink (spek 4ard' , 
stouniD *pomme8 do terre en pur^e melangSes avec des 16gumes^ 
choesels 'pancreas de boeuf cuit au vin" , spiringue 'cdtelette de 
pore de moindre quality* , gpzette 'chausson aux pommes' , pistolet 
'petit pain' , ch nick *geni6vre' , etc. . . •) . Many of these terms refer 
to things specific to the region and would , therefore , find their 
parallel^ in any dialect dictionary , just as would so many of the 
entries connected with home-life, pastimes and the more intimate 
relationships between people. 

So far, indications have been given about archaisms 
(particularly noted in POHL, 1950) and regionalisms, butlaome of 
the examples quoted in the preceding paragraph also exemplify 
straight borrowing from Flemish . It is not without intei*est to 
examine some of the lexical peculiarities v;itliin the framework of 
HAUGEN's classification in Bihngualism in the Americas : A 
Bibliographical and Research Cuido , (195G) . Words like 
spok 'lard* , 2uur 'bonbon acidule' , stoump » kot 'chambre d' 
6tudiantS are straight borrowings from the local Flemish, without 
phonemic substitution, the Ui.age of which is justified (except perhaps 
for the case of spok ) by the absence of a precise diamorphic 
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equivalent in French. 

terms like scholl, if used hv th^ , ' ^ ' "°wever, 

morphemic »ubsmu.io„. glwX/n 1 " 
z| rafter than W^i ^111,1 ^ 

In conclualcm. « ahould perhaps be stre;;;^^;;!, a. 

<-iry bu. Ih,. m T T of French speakers 

•y ; " one .oves up .he scale of 

nc™.h dlalec. a„d .he amoun, „f rrcnch borrowing 

■■■ ;.fo r :t » '"°™°- 

■ -..N d n '" """"'^ 

'""''^"'"'""■'•"'^."rc also present in Brussels 
, ■ ■ -K.,sbn, U,a, mere is a eommon s,ore of Fren h 

-y ->r».o newish d,„,ec.sorBe,,,u.. 
. • . „ , V™""' ''°"°«<' («cep. perhaps .,e 
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morphological development in the Dutch of Belgium as opposed to 
the Dutch of the Netherlands, the Dutch using catalo^seren . 
discussieren where the Flemings prefer catalogcron > discuteron . 
thereby staying closer to the French original. 

Unfortunately no study of lexical borrowing in the Flemish 
dialect of Brussels has appeared, a rather sorry state of affairs 
when one realises that this dialect form is likely to disappear, 
threatened as it is by the movement to raise dialect speakers to the 
level of standard southern Dutch users on the one hand and the 
creeping 'francisation' of lower level social groups on the other. 
It is to be hoped that the team of linguists from tlie Vrije Universiteit 
Brussel at present working in the field on Brussels Flemish will 
soon remedy this state of affairs by publishing its findings . 

The Literary Language 
^. Any description of multilingual contacts in Brussels would 

be incomplete if no mention were made of the literature that has 
arisen as a direct result of contact, and the language of this 
literary expression. Very few studies have appeared on this 
subject (BAETENS BEARDSMORU : 1967: 1S69; WILMART : 1968) 
although it is a field Well worth investigating, not so much from 
the standpoint of literary criticism as from that of linguistic 
analysis . 

jt An investigation of the use of one or the other of the two 

languages present should throw light on the relationships betiveen 
^ the two languages across tlie ages, the nature and development of 

interference features in literary expression, the extent of inter- 
ference in literary production in the work of Flemish authors 
and French authors respectively, providing some insights into the 
development of the two languages across time . Such an investigation 
Should be paired with a comparison of th^j lingui«;tic features 
condemned by autliors in the numerous ca'?ologics that have appeared 
in the area from tlie sixteenth century onwards, from^,EURlER^s 
CollotiUGs ou NouvoUe invention do Propos Familiors (1557) , to 
HANSE Gt al/s Chas?4e auK beltricismcs (1971) . 
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The same oaro would have to be exercised in such an 
undertaKing as with some of the other fields of invesUgntion ■ 
menUoned earlier, since the excesses of imagination on the part 
of many authors claiming to exploit the regional peculianties of 
the Brussels language scene have led to many strange phenomena. 
(An extreme example is the language used by J. CASTELYN in 
Villc de Bruxcllcs. bizarreri.s hpl f... : 1883. where the oddity of 
the French is so outrageous as to defy credibility.) With the neces- 
sary care and circumspection, however, the distance between 
the lilerary language and 'la realite parlee' can be measured, both 
synchronically and diachronically . thereby completing the 
portntit of the Brussels linguistic scene most usefully. An incidental 
gain would also be some insight into the socio-cultural aspects 
of language contact across the ages . 

Conclusions 
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The area of Brussels can be considered one of the richest 
possible terrains for linguistic enquiry into the effects of long- 
t-^rm multilingual contacts in rni urban setting. The value of such 
'"vostigation cannot be sufficiently stressed in a world where the 
'■:i-.ri{;c- over from a rural-based pattern of life to a city -dominated 
••i" has boon among the foremost social developments of this 
••'>'ui.y. Only recently hns this shift been reflected in the field of 

• ■•••t: >"?;c investigation, particularly i„ the work of English and American 

• i"- linguists, with a trend away from rural dialectologj' to urban 
• '■■'■liiiguistics. 

An oxamination of the work done to date in Brussels reveals 
of balance in the amount of scientific invesHgation carried 
■■• f>»c Innguagos present us well as significant lacunae in 
••-■■•i-ont arotis of enquiiy opened up by modern linguistics. 
■ • '11 '>'i!ount of published work on the Flemish of the area is 

stiu-tlinp; omission . Other fields of investigation arc those 
• -'^liustics and language attitudes . the conducting of 

<vn.su3(.i. (perhaps based on some of the roc-ommondations 
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put forward in KELLY (eU.) The Description and Meosurement of Dilinguali' 
19G9 : 285-348) , an examination into the effects of language contact 
on intonation patterns , the diachronic study of language development 
in contact situations, the development of the literary language, 
and many others. 

If this paper has stressed the caution with which one should 
tread in the highly complex situation to be found in Brussels it 
hay also emphasised the rich potentialitj' open to the linguist . A 
concerted effort on the part of research workers from many i 
disciplines "ould bring this unexplored vein to the surface and 
benefit their colleagues for a long time to come • 
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Notes 



Note .. A .hough the otflclal term for tte Oerman.c >anguaee spoken 
11 -.Norths™ Be,g.„„ , .Jshea 

„ n pubucuons no. .^^Un, Co. Du.ch sources and use 
•F.e.,sh. .0 designate ,he Southern varieties o, non-standard Du h 
^d ^orospeoiac.,,, the dialects, using the ter. .Dutch, to-designa'te 

land . cf. The decision taken by the Cultural Council of the Dutch- 
pcalang community (Nederlandse Kultuurraad) In its decree of 
4 December 1973 to use only .Dutch- to refer to the language in official 
doc„ments..Flemlsh. Seing reserved for uses Juatitled by hisi " 
geographic or ethnological reasons. 

Kot. 2. LEVY. P., LaStaMsti3ue_d es lances an R.,f H„..„ ,,,, 
..Kes a vciy close look at the histc.; of thf language-C^ n " tile 
censuses from to U'crld ,v.r „. On p. he lerts , Z st vLn 
oaperer Jamais atteindre en m.^tilr, de st.tisti,ue des langues n degri 
precision permettant do parlor d.objectlvit«absolue" """'''^ 

4" " forTd ,1 • °" 

irnlderr " 

'"T"^ T! '"""^ P.'^lopca. (or 

-I' m r 1 : ' °^ - «-i„ed 

m r.,„,.„„,H,n.to developments in Parisian French ra.her Uian in 

• ■ the internal development of the French of the area 

■■■■ • c; r: t' '° «■= ---^'v . of me 

• .L_J£v rather than VC + CV . 
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